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DECORATIVE WOVEN AND EMBROIDERED PANEL 
Design by Jean Démosthéne Dugoure Woven in Lyons, France, about 1790 
The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1935 
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TWENTY-THIRD YEAR MARCH, 1936 NUMBER THREE 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION SCHEDULE 


FEBRUARY 20—MARCH 22 
The Arts of Czechoslovakia 


FEBRUARY 20—MARCH 22 
Exhibition of East Indian Art 


MARCH 25 APRIL Ig 
Exhibition of Work by Vincent Van Gogh 


MAY 6—JUNE 14 


Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland 
Artists and Craftsmen 


JUNE 26—OCTOBER 4 
The Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition, 
The Official Art Exhibition of The Great Lakes Exposition 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS AND THE LIBRARY 


The Bequests or Memorial Funds established with the express 
purpose of aiding the Museum Library are here listed. In addi- 
tion, a number of other funds, the income from which has been 
assigned by Trustee action to the development of the Library, 
are also given: 


THE HERMON A. KELLEY ART LIBRARY FUND 

An endowment of $10,000.00, given June 1, 1926, by Florence A. 
Kelley, Alfred Kelley, and H. Kendall Kelley. 

“This sum shall be known as “The Hermon A. Kelley Art Library 
Fund,’ the principal of which shall be held in trust and managed 
and kept invested as a perpetual endowment, the income of 
which shall be paid to The Cleveland Museum of Art, to be used 
for the purchase of books for the library of said Museum.” 


Published monthly, excepting August and September, by The Cleveland Museum of Art, in Wade 
Park, Station E, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee, otherwise $1.50 per year. 
Single copies, 15 cents. Copyright, 1936. Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the 
Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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THE HENRY T. LOOMIS MEMORIAL FUND 
Gift of Lida C. Loomis in 1928, $5,000.00. 
“It is my desire that the principal sum should be kept intact 
and that so far as this is wise, the income should be used for 
the purchase of books for the Museum Library... .” 


THE ELEANOR HILLIARD MEMORIAL FUND 
Established in 1923, under the will of Francis A. Hilliard. 
“To The Cleveland Museum of Art, in memory of my late wife, 
Eleanor, $5,000.00.” 


THE MEMORIAL FUND TO SUSAN BARBER WOODHILL 

Established in 1929 under the last will and testament of 
Cornelia I. Woodhill, $10,000.00. 
“*, +. to be paid to The Cleveland Museum of Art and the funds 
so paid shall be known as the ‘Memorial Fund to Susan Barber 
Woodhill’ and may be used for such purposes as said Museum 
of Art may determine... .” 


THE MARY S. RANNEY FUND 
A fund of $10,000.00, established in 1929 under a trust agree- 
ment dated March 1, 1918, by Mary S. Ranney. 
“(b) .... To The Cleveland Museum of Art, the sum of Ten 
Thousand Dollars ($10,000.00).” 


JOHN ADAM GREEN FUND 
From the Estate of John Adam Green, $1,630.76. 


The incomes from these funds were supplemented for the 
five-year period 1927-1931 by the Trustees’ Library Purchase 
Fund, amounting to about $2,500.00 a year, and by the $5,000.00 
which was granted to the Museum for the development of the 
Slide Department by the Carnegie Corporation of New York in 
1930. Previous to the Hilliard Bequest in 1923, funds had only 
from time to time been appropriated from general Museum 
funds for Library needs. 

The present funds available for the Library have enabled a 
slow but steady growth in books acquired and in general service 
rendered, but money is seriously needed for the addition of 
expensive and necessary standard works, and sets of periodicals 
of basic importance in an art library. Accessions to the Library 
have not kept pace with the ever-increasing demand. A table 
giving a comparison of library service rendered in 1925 and 1935 
is instructive: 
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Total number of books................. 6,875 135394 
Total number of photographs........... 10,943 20,215 
Total mumber-of slides... 11,293 33,640 


Photograph loans for 1935 were 1,080 per cent over 1925; 
slide loans were 1,062 per cent over 1925. 

No statistics could more adequately express the service which 
the Library gives. They also throw light on the benefits which 
a Memorial Fund or a Bequest can accomplish over a continuing 
period of years. The establishment of such a fund is a most 
fitting and beautiful way of perpetuating the interest of the 
donor in the Museum. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


THE PIGEON TOWER AT MONTBRIAND 
BY PAUL CEZANNE 


Cézanne’s landscape called “The Pigeon Tower at Montbriand”” 
was acquired by the Museum early this year as a memorial, 

wg. Without question, the lack of such an 
outstanding canvas of the Post-Impressionist group of the late 
nineteenth century has long been felt by the Museum. The 
contributions made by Cézanne and his contemporaries are 
the basis of twentieth-century painting. The accession of this 
canvas is, therefore, a great addition to the nucleus of the 
Museum’s collection of French art. 

This canvas is an epitome of Cézanne’s whole achievement, 
an achievement only attained by virtue of an unswerving pur- 
pose. The fact that he lived a life of financial independence is 
perhaps a fortunate circumstance, since he was able to pursue 
without stint, and without considering the common necessities 
of existence, his intense preoccupation with painting. Further- 
more, he could be, and to a great extent was, heedless of what 
others thought of his work, although in his later days he in- 
dulged in an occasional outburst of venom against the gross 
stupidity of critics. Early difficulties with a shrewd and eco- 
nomically successful father, whose sole efforts were directed 
against what he considered a wayward and useless career in his 
son, may have accentuated the struggles of Cézanne’s indecisive 


INo. 36.19. Height 2514”; width 3134”; Lionello Venturi, Catalogue Raisonné of Cézanne, 
No. 650 (to be published sometime in 1936). 
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nature, increased his violent explosions of temper, and exagger- 
ated his changeable temperament, which seems to have con- 
tinually inhibited fluency of expression all his days. Had Cézanne 
lived in the poverty of some of his contemporaries, he might 
have gained his independence earlier and gone a freer course, 
although he would probably have suffered in other ways. 

Cézanne’s lifelong friendship with the novelist, Emile Zola, 
began in his childhood days in Aix-en-Provence. Later, from 
Paris, Zola helped him wear down the paternal resistance to a 
painting career. The literary interests which the two men had 
in common in these earlier days made, as Cézanne developed in 
painting, little or no impression upon Cézanne’s art, though Zola 
tried to influence his friend along the lines of his enthusiasms 
for novelistic painters like Ary Scheffer and others of the same 
ilk. In 1861, having achieved Paris with Zola’s help, Cézanné 
proved ill-fitted to combat the conservatisms of the period 
which, almost without exception, were visited upon the inno- 
vators of the time. His work was considered monstrous, and 
rebuffs gradually drove him into retirement. In his early days, 
except for the understanding of a friend, Pére Tanguy, the little 
dealer in art supplies from whom he purchased his colors, 
Cézanne received no recognition whatsoever, and in the latter 
part of his life none, except through the efforts of such friends 
as Choquet, Gasquet, and the dealer Ambroise Vollard. At the 
time of Cézanne’s death the derogatory notices’ about his 
achievements make one realize how little he was known,’ on the 
whole, and how little his innovations counted then. Renoir and 
Pissarro,’ first, and Monet toa less extent appreciated his efforts. 
Part of this neglect came from the life of seclusion which Cézanne 
chose to live in Aix. He was marked as an eccentric by his 
independent habits, his indifference to neighborly amenities, 
and his constant fear of being swindled. 

Cézanne held in deep reverence the painting of Poussin, to 
which he added an enthusiasm for Rubens and for the rich 
surface quality which he found in the painting of Courbet. 
Through his earlier associations with the Impressionists, espe- 
cially Pissarro,* he assimilated the high-keyed palette of that 

1 Ambroise Vollard, Paul Cézanne. His Life and Art, p. 186. 
2 Gerstle Mack, Paul Cézanne, p. 144. 


8 Gerstle Mack, op. cit., pp. 211, 215. 
4 Gerstle Mack, op. cit., p. 143. 
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group. He exhibited with them in Paris and was for years con- 
sidered by an indiscriminating public to be one of their Jesser 
satellites. But his basic problem was very remote from their 
limited bypath. He strove for that essential form and compo- 
sitional structure which was the legacy of Poussin and which 
Cézanne voiced in those much quoted passages: “Monet is only 
an eye; but good Lord what an eye!”’—sensing the contribution 
in so far as it went. But, “‘.... everybody’s going crazy over the 
Impressionists; what art needs is a Poussin made over according 
to nature. There you have it in a nutshell!’ Cézanne’s constant 
strivings for perfection are summed up in his phrase, “If I could 
only realize,”? by which he meant to eschew verisimilitude and 
to try to come at a structural unity gleaned from the appearance 
of objects. In comparing actual photographs of Cézanne’s models 
with his achievements of the translation of nature into form, 
one writer® has analyzed the structural significance of Cézanne’s 
compositions. The arbitrary mannerisms which he developed in 
his drawing were for the purpose of gaining spacial depth in his 
compositions. He tipped many objects so that their outlines 
indicate and emphasize the principal movements of his com- 
position; and as he continued to work on the picture, he syn- 
chronized the directions which he had thus accentuated, again 
gaining his spacial depths. The forms themselves seem to remain 
flat, though they definitely exist in space. This flatness, which 
is often puzzling, is due, says the writer, to the fact that the 
whole is conceived as an organization of live color areas, not as 
a few interesting forms thrown on a dark ground. Thus, in 
building up the form by considering the color an integral part, 
he kept the key high. Furthermore, he substituted grays for 
blacks and browns, thereby keeping the freshness of his height- 
ened color while retaining the powerful form. All these qualities 
are amply illustrated in the present picture. 

The “Pigeon Tower” is dated by authorities* variously within 
the fully developed period of his later style. Cézanne painted 
three versions’ of the pigeon tower itself, and it appears in 
two other pictures. There exists a painting of the tower by 


Renoir, done probably at a time when the latter was visiting 
1 Ambroise Vollard, op. cit., pp. 117, 105. 
2 Roger Fry, Characteristics of French Art, p. 145. 
8 Erle Loran Johnson, “Cézanne’s Country,” The Arts, April, 1930, p. 521. 
4 Meier-Graefe—1894; Riviére—1886; Lionello Venturi—1888-1892. 
5 Hirsch Collection, Basel; A. Hahnloser Collection, Winterthur. 
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Cézanne. The subject, as might be expected, was handled very 
differently by Renoir.’ The actual tower formed a part of a 
group of buildings attached to the Maison de Bellevue, which 
belonged to Cézanne’s brother-in-law, Maxime Conil, and which 
was situated some little distance from the town of Aix, not far 
from Cézanne’s paternal home called Jas de Bouffan—the 
Home of the Winds. The Maison de Bellevue commanded a fine 
view of the mountain Ste. Victoire, which dominated the sur- 
rounding landscape; many of Cézanne’s finest canvases, versions 
of this mountain, were painted from a little wood close by. 

The composition of the “Pigeon Tower” is simple, in three 
planes; the colors include the azure-blue of the sky, rich and 
bright, the white of the tower and the buildings, and the con- 
trasting orange-red of the tiled roofs and of the ground, its color 
indicative of the iron-filled soil of Provence. Across the middle 
ground are the intermingled and iridescent greens of Cézanne’s 
favorite cypresses and olive trees. The whole composition is 
reduced to the simplest form, rugged, unified and balanced. The 
secret of its vigor lies in the discarding of unessential details, in 
the treatment of the whole as a pattern, and in the suppression 
of the representational element. 

Though rarely ever satisfied with his work, Cézanne must 
have considered this picture as worthy of some attention, for 
he gave it to his wife before his death. It was acquired from her 
in 1921 by Vollard, and in that same year it came in turn into 
the possession of an American collector and hence to the 
Museum. In recent years it has been both exhibited and illus- 
trated on numerous occasions.” It comes to the Museum as an 
addition of the utmost value. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


TWO EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH SILKS 


Two eighteenth-century French silks have recently been added 
to the textile collection. The first piece shows a basket of flowers 
on a white ground, a large motif which comes from a larger 
panel named after its design, /e panier fleuri. The complete 
design consists of a basket of flowers alternating with garlands 


1 Tllustrated in The London Studio, April, 1935, p. 176. 

2 Exhibited: The Art Gallery of Toronto, 1926, No. 128; The Cleveland Museum of Art, 1926; 
Wildenstein Galleries, N. Y., 1928, No. 15; The Museum of Modern Art, 1929, No. 23 (repr. in 
catalogue, Pl. 23); A Century of Progress Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture, 1934, No. 298. 
Illustrated: The Arts, Vol. X (1926), p. 336; The Arts, Vol. XIII (1928), p. 112; The Arts, 
Vol. XVI (1930), p. 533 
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of laurel and flowers, tied by a bow of streaming ribbons. The 
silk was woven about 1770 in Lyons under the direction of 
Camille Pernon, from whose looms came many of the finest silks 
of the time. The design is by Philippe de Lasalle (1723-1805 ?), 
an artist whose exceptional talent for decorative design did so 
much toward bringing the silk industry of Lyons into pre- 
éminence. Early in his career Lasalle became a partner of 
Charryé, a manufacturer-designer of Lyons, and later the asso- 
ciate and collaborator of Pernon. It was during his association 
with Pernon that a succession of silks bearing Lasalle’s designs 
were woven for Louis XV, Louis XVI, and Catherine the 
Great of Russia. The sumptuous hangings known as the ¢enture 
aux faisans, the panier fleuri, and the tenture de la perdrix, still 
to be seen at Fontainebleau, were produced at that time.’ 

The panier fleuri is a brocaded silk in polychrome on a white 
dauphine ground. The motifs, naturalistic and drawn larger 
than nature, have a grandeur characteristic of the designs of 
Lasalle. Many colors are used—blues, greens, violets, yellows, 
and reds, all sensitively blended by the soft tones employed 
by the artist. The white ground, though much worn, still shows 
the original weave of a small chevron design. This type of back- 
ground appeared about 1770 in silks coming from Lyons. It was 
named presumably in honor of Marie Antoinette at the time of 
her arrival at the court of Louis XV,’ soon after her marriage 
to Louis XVI. 

The second silk is somewhat later than the first. It is in the 
late Louis XVI style, and was woven about 1790 in Lyons, also 
under the direction of Camille Pernon. The design is by Jean 
Démosthéne Dugourc, and was made as a project for a woven 
panel in a room of the Royal (now National) Palace in Madrid.* 
Pernon’s agent at the Spanish court was Frangois Grognard, 
and Dugourc’s design was probably made in accordance with 
his order. The design is in the form of a long, narrow panel 
measuring over eight feet and is in the late eighteenth-century 
classical manner. A high standard holds a bird cage which is 
encircled by a wreath of roses. Above this two tropical birds in 
rich plumage face a long slender vase of flowers. This panel is 


1 Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, April, 1932, pp. 30-31. 
The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, February, 1934, pp. 26-27. 
2M. Bezon, Dictionnaire général des tissus (Lyons, 1862), Vol. VI, p. 137. 
3 A. Poidebard and J. Chatel, Camille Pernon (Lyons, 1912), p. 40, pl. XVIII. 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, October, 1935, p. 194. 
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also a polychrome brocaded silk on a white satin ground. The 
space around the bird cage has been embellished with em- 
broidery. The silk is incomplete at the top and to a slight degree 
at the bottom and shows some cutting at the sides, but the 
design has not suffered seriously. 

The Museum is fortunate in acquiring these two panels which 
are representative examples of the great period of French 
weaving. GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 


EXHIBITION OF THE ART OF INDIA 


Through Sunday, March 22, the Museum is showing the most 
comprehensive exhibition of the art of India ever brought to- 
gether in this country outside the Boston Museum. The material 
was selected by N. M. Heeramaneck from various museums, 
private collections, and his own gallery, and is being circulated 
by the College Art Association. The Brahmanical (Hindu) 
works, which predominate, are supplemented by Buddhist 
sculpture and Jain painting, but nothing has been included that 
is so obviously under foreign influence as Graeco-Buddhist 
(Gandharan) sculpture or Indo-Persian (Mughal) painting. The 
periods represented cover the first eighteen centuries of the 
Christian era. 

An observer entering the exhibition for the first time will be 
immediately impressed by its difference from other exhibitions 
that he has seen within the last few years. Here, there is nothing 
that fits into the native American (or current European) back- 
ground. The total effect is one of strangeness. “To look for the 
first time at the art of Asia,” says Dr. Coomaraswamy of the 
Boston Museum, “‘is to stand on the threshold of a new world. 
To make ourselves at home here will require sensibility, intelli- 
gence, and patience.” This, indeed, is a new notion, at least 
with regard to India; for school histories would hardly lead one 
to assume the existence of a great culture in this far-off land. 

And yet, as the observer lets his eye wander around the 
gallery, he will soon be aware of an assured but unobtrusive 
power pervading the objects before him. There is nothing 
dazzling or distorted, contrived for the special purpose of attract- 
ing attention; the atmosphere, on the contrary, is one of dignity 
and restraint. 
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A closer examination will reveal the fact that many of the 
pieces bear a strong resemblance to one another, and one looks 
for an artist’s name, to see how many were done by the same 
hand. But there are no artists’ names, for in India it was always 
the work, and not the worker, that was of sufficient importance 
to be perpetuated. The rigorous training that a man underwent 
as an apprentice permitted a patron to take for granted the 
skill of a trained artisan; so that when a Buddhist temple, for 
example, wanted a statue, the priests were not concerned with 
who could do it best: they simply allotted the task to a certain 
workshop, and the job was done. The names of the sculptors, 
though unknown, are no more obscure than the names of the 
men who carved the figures on the facade of Notre Dame. 

So many of the objects are alike, not because they were made 
by the same man, but because all Indian art is religious, or in 
some way symbolic, and a symbol cannot be understood except 
when presented in the accustomed form. That is to say, the 
Last Supper painted as an abstraction would be unrecognizable 
to even the most devout Christian. 

The articles in the exhibition, therefore, although they may 
seem strange to an American today, were produced according 
to the custom of the time in India and, thus, were familiar to 
those for whom they were done. It will occur to some that art 
turned out according to such regulations must have been in- 
tensely monotonous, but this is by no means inevitable. Given 
a vigorous initial inspiration, sound formulas, and skilled crafts- 
men, the result is always a high standard of excellence, except 
when so far removed from the first impulse as to be devitalized. 
This is the state of affairs in India today, when the influx of 
foreigners has so distracted attention from native Indian tradi- 
tions that the immediate future looks far from bright. 

So much for the technical side; there is still another way in 
which the Oriental approach differs from the modern Occi- 
dental, and that is the spiritual or creative point of view. When 
the Indian artist was about to paint a picture, for instance, he 
had first to free his mind of all distractions and then to con- 
centrate on the subject he wanted to portray. Only after he had 
made himself one with the subject and become aware of its 
entire significance could he start to paint. For it was believed 
that nothing but a lifeless image would result, unless the artist 
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gave himself whole-heartedly to the task in hand. Once he had 
attained to the proper mental attitude, however, his troubles 
were at an end, for his technical training was complete. 
Perhaps the only thing still requiring to be said is why the 
objects were produced. Today it is quite usual for an artist to 
paint a picture for no other reason than that it suits his fancy 
to do so, but in India, as in medieval Europe, it has always been 
the custom for a man to paint only in response to a demand. 
Indian painters, mostly monks, illuminated manuscripts, while 
others illustrated the Epics; sculptors in stone carved Buddhist 
or Hindu statues, while wood-carvers worked on cornices and 
moldings, and metal workers cast figures for temples. But all 
these things were made because they had been ordered, so that 
the artist was assured, at least, that his work was really wanted. 
It is difficult for a person today to put himself into the right 
frame of mind for a thorough understanding of such art, for it 
demands a totally different approach from that which is current 
at present. And yet it can be stated emphatically that the 
reward is worth the effort, that is, for those who have, as Dr. 
Coomaraswamy says, “‘sensibility, intelligence, and patience.” 


HOWARD C. HOLLIS 

A large stele of the seated Buddha, in black chlorite, belonging to the Museum is being 

exhibited for the first time. Objects lent by the Museum to the exhibition are a Rajput painting 
in the northwest corner of the gallery and a bronze statue of Vishnu in the northeast corner. 

Fuller articles on the same exhibition are A. K. Coomaraswamy’s “Introduction” to the 


catalogue; W. Norman Brown’s “Indian Art in America,” Parnassus, November, 1935; and 
H. C. Hollis’s “On the Art of India,” The American Magazine of Art, January, 1936. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


The Cleveland Museum of Art will present on Tuesday, May 12, 
1936, The Philadelphia Orchestra, with Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor. This will be its first Cleveland appearance in many 
years. The program, presented at the Public Auditorium, will 
be at popular prices and will be under the management of 
Mrs. Emil Brudno. The Museum of Art will receive material 
benefit toward its musical activities through the success of this 
concert. 
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Sunday 


Monday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


9- 


Io. 


13. 


14. 


CALENDAR FOR MARCH, 1936 


3-15 p.m. Arms and Armor. Janette Hollis. 


4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
4-45 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3-15 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
4-45 


8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3-15 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


The Arts and Crafts of Czechoslovakia. W. Richard 
Rychtarik, Architect and Designer, Cleveland. 


Story Hour. The Underground Kingdom, a Czecho- 
slovakian Folk Tale. Lois Gilbert. 


McMyler Memorial Organ Recital. Melville Smith. 


WTAM. Architecture and Furniture of Colonial 
Philadelphia. I. T. Frary. 


An Art Pilgrimage From Salzburg. William M. 
Milliken, Director, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Young People. Films: Glimpses of Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia; the Children of Bohemia; Prague. 


The Arts of Czechoslovakia. Charles B. Jeffery. 


Gardens in Mexico. A. Donald Gray, Landscape 
Architect, Cleveland. (Holden Lecture on Out- 
door Art.) 


Story Hour. Paul Revere, Craftsman and Ad- 
venturer. Nathalie W. Anderson. 


McMyler Memorial Organ Recital. Melville Smith. 


WTAM. Folk Art of Czechoslovakia. Ann V. 
Horton. 


Italy’s Problem Today. Mrs. Rossetti Agresti, 
Cenacolo Italiano, Cleveland. (Open to the public.) 


Paul Hindemith’s String Quartet, No. 4; Quincy 
Porter’s String Quartet, No. 4; other quartets to 
be announced. The Walden String Quartet, Cleve- 
land. 


Young People. The Story of Evangeline, with 
human shadows and music. Pupils of Fairmount 
Junior High School. 

Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages. I. T. Frary. 


Antiquing Round the World. George W. Bierce, 
Interior Decorator, Cleveland. 
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Sunday 15. 4.00p.m. Story Hour. Heroes of the Trojan War. Viola S. 


Monday 16. 


Wednesday 18. 
Friday 20. 


Saturday 21. 


Sunday 


Monday 23. 


Friday 27. 


Saturday 28. 


Sunday 


Monday 30. 


5.15 p.m. 
4-45 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3-15 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


5-15 p.m. 
4-45 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3-15 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
4-45 p.m. 


Wike. 

McMyler Memorial Organ Recital. Melville Smith. 
WTAM. Homes of Maryland’s Aristocrats. I. T. 
Frary. 

Organ Recital. Melville Smith. 


What is Baroque Art? Erwin Panofsky, Professor 
in the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 
University. 


Young People. Films: The Gateway of the West. 
The Arts of Czechoslovakia. Ann V. Horton. 


Chamber Music of Johannes Brahms, arranged 
for two pianos. Members of The Fortnightly 
Musical Club of Cleveland, assisted by singers 
from The Cleveland Institute of Music. 


Story Hour. The Secrets of Archiater the Alche- 
mist, a Story of Stained Glass. Dorothy T. Van 
Loozen. 


McMyler Memorial Organ Recital. Melville Smith. 


WTAM. The Life and Work of Vincent Van Gogh. 
Paul B. Travis. 


Sources of Van Gogh’s Art as Revealed in His 
Letters. Henry S. Francis, Curator of Paintings, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Young People. Folk Songs and Dances of Italy, 
with music on homemade instruments. Children 
from Alta House Settlement. 


Exhibition of Work by Vincent Van Gogh. William 
M. Milliken. 


The Development of Van Gogh’s Art. Thomas 
Munro, Curator of Education, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


Story Hour. Demeter and Persephone, the Greek 
Story of Spring. Katharine G. Wicks. 


McMyler Memorial Organ Recital. Melville Smith. 


WTAM. Bulfinch of Boston and McIntire of Salem. 
I. T. Frary. 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
G. MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
Henry G. DALTON 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
JoHN HunTINGTON HorpD 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON LEONARD C. HANNA, Jr. 
Harowp T. CLark Joun H. Horp 
Racpu M. CoE G. MATHER 
Henry G. DALTON CHARLES L. MURFEY 
Epwarp B. GREENE FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
Haroip T. Clark Joun H. Horp 
Henry G. DALTON FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. Chairman 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Joun H. Horp 


Henry G. DALTON 
Epwarp B. GREENE 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
RAcpH M. CoE Epwarp B. GREENE 
Lronarp C. HANNA, Jr. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
Winrrep G. LEUTNER 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BoLE Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
E. S. BurkKE, Jr. Davi S. INGALLS 
STEVENSON BURKE Mrs. H. H. JoHNSON 
WILLARD M. CLapp ALFRED KELLEY 
Henry Hunt CLark Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT Woops KING 
Paut L. FEIss Amos B. McNairy 
FRANK H. GINN SEVERANCE MILLIKIN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON LAURENCE H. Norton 
SALMON P. HALLE Mrs. Francis F. PRENTISS 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS AMBROSE SWASEY 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN Mrs. WINDSOR T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Strvia A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative HAROLD W. PARSONS 
Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 

Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 

Assistant in Membership EpitH Burrous 

Assistant at Sales Desk Fiora E. Harp 
Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 
Superintendent of Buildings W. McCaBe 


ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 

Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 
7 to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 


Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 

LIBRARY 


A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Ho.tis 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings BuRCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEona E. PRASSE 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 

Curator of Education THomMAs Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration Louts—E M. DUNN 
Supervisors of Instruction: MARGARET Fatrr- 
BANKS, RuTHF. RUGGLES, KATHARINEG. WICKS. 
Secretary IpA LEE RoGERS 

Librarian, G. SILL. Assts.: Miss TALLMAN, 
Miss VAN DER VEER, Mrs. BortoN, MIss 
JouNson, Mrs. MILLER, Miss ALBAUGH 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the South 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 


$500,000 
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